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Concerning the Bad Repute of Whiskey John 


BY FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM 
Author of ‘The Bird Book,’ ‘The Woodpeckers,’ Etc. 


the advocate to defend Whiskey John. He is the worst thief, the 

greatest scoundrel, the most consummate hypocrite abroad in feath- 
ers, with his Quaker clothes, his hoary head, his look of patriarchal 
saintliness. He is a thief, a thief, a thief ! 

A friendly bird-lover who would loyally whitewash the character of 
the arch-fiend provided he were a feathered biped, argues that to admit 
of birds having a glimmering of moral sense would-make them account- 
able for their actions in cherry-time, and that therefore the negative 
must be sustained. The vicious circle in the proof appears at once 
when we bring forward Whiskey Jack as a bird indubitably lacking moral 
sense, and inquire what would happen if all other birds were equally 
defective in their ethical notions. The sum of all the charges against 
Whiskey Jack is that he knows nothing and cares nothing about morals. 
Whether he does or does not know the difference between meum and 
tuum, he has a decided preference for what is not his own. He steals 
from pure love of- pilfering, and shows not the slightest compunctions 
of conscience. He steals not alone to satisfy his own wants, but those 
of his brothers and sisters and wife’s relations, and his third, fourth and 
fifth cousins, and after that he keeps right on stealing for posterity. He 
takes not only articles for which he has a use and an appetite, but others 
which he never saw before, doesn’t know the uses of, doesn’t like the 
taste of, and can never learn to enjoy or use. I am willing to share 
generously my cherries and strawberries with the birds; I am ready to 
divide my last meal of bread and meat with them, but I draw the line 
at allowing any bird to eat my soap. Soap is soap in the Maine woods, 
forty miles from a store, and even if it were something else it is debatable 


og these days every bird has his apologist, but I should rather not be 
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whether half a cake (of soap) is better for birds than no bread. But, 
as old Jed Prouty said of the dog that wanted the moon, Whiskey 
Jack is “ cov’tous.” 

If he were a better-known bird his ill-repute would be in everybody’s 
mouth; his isolation saves him. But all fur-hunters and all who travel 
the great spruce woods, from Atlantic to Pacific, know and revile Whis- 
key John. He goes by many names, of which this, being only a cor- 
ruption of the Indian Wis-ka-tjon (but wouldn’t one like to know 
what that means in Indian!) is as complimentary as any. In Maine he 
is most commonly called the Moose-bird or Meat-bird; in the Adiron- 
dacks he is the Camp-robber; in books he is the Canada Jay. If you 
would know how he looks do not go to the scientific books that tell 
you every feather on him, but take down your Lorna Doone and turn 
to those pages where that wily old scoundrel, Counsellor Doone, run- 
ning away with Lorna’s diamond necklace, almost persuades John Ridd 
that he is a good man cruelly misnamed. Whiskey Jack is the bird 
counterpart of Counsellor Doone. He looks like him, acts like him and 
has the same undesirable expertness in acquiring property not his own. 
Newcomers to the woods dread bears, wolves and snakes. What they 
fear will never harm them; it is the weak things of the wilderness that 
are exceeding strong. There is a certain large-winged, tiny-bodied little 
fly, so feeble and appealing that in pity for his frailty you tenderly brush 
him aside—and then learn that he is the bloody butcher who is flaying 
your neck and ears; there is this clear-eyed, mild-mannered, trustful 
bird, for whose good behavior you would go bonds—until he eats your 
soap. These two and the mosquito are the real enemies of man in the 
wilderness. 

Suppose that you are paddling along one of the still, thicket-bordered, 
moose-haunted streams of northern Maine, the “Sis,” on Caucomgomoc, 
for example. There is a whistling and confabulating ashore and down 
scales a medium-sized gray bird, whitish beneath and with a white fore- 
head which gives him a curiously venerable and_ bald-headed look. He 
stretches out his black legs and alights with an uncertain hover on your 
canoe-bow. “ Ca-ca-ca? Who are you anyway?” he inquires, looking 
boldly at you. You are new to this sort of thing and the woods are big 
and lonely; it seems like getting into a city to go where nobody cares 
about you, and this confidence man takes you in at once. He flits ashore 
and tells the others that is So-and-so, of New York. Then back he 
comes; he never stays still long anywhere. “Ca-ca-ca? Got any meat 
today?” says he, seating himself again upon the bow. Perhaps the guide 
has given you a hint, and this time you bat at him with the paddle and 
bid him begone for a thief. That hurts his feelings; he puffs out his 
waistcoat feathers in ruffled innocence till you forget that it would take 
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half a dozen such thistle-down birds as he to weigh a pound, and he 
says: “Look at me, do you imagine that a fellow as old and gray-headed 
and respectable as I am would steal?” You do look at him—a little, 
stout, white-headed old gentleman with a clear hazel eye, like a super- 
annuated clergyman who had gone into business too late in life to learn 
the ways of a wicked world, and you apologize profoundly—that is, if 
you are a novice in the woods; if you have already paid for your intro- 
duction to Mr. Whiskey John, you remark, “ Pecksniff, get out! ” and 
resort to the argument of the paddle. 

He flits away forgiving you; Whiskey Jack is never above such mean 
revenges. When he comes back, as he is pretty sure to do, it is with 
the nonchalent impudence of a private detective, “If you don’t mind,” 
says he, “I think I’ll just take a look at this outfit; I’m a sort of game- 
warden and have a right to overhaul your baggage.” The next minute 
you hear the guide’s paddle bang the middle bar of the canoe. “That 
there blame Meat-bird a-stealin’ our saddle of deer,” he explains briefly. 

This time Whiskey John is irritated and he flies off talking jay-talk, 
a most profane language, threatening to follow you to your camping 
ground and bring with him every last relative that he has. 

He does it, too. When you put your stuff ashore and begin to pitch 
your tent you know that you have a part of a saddle of deer, a big 
trout cleaned and split, a Partridge in the leg of one wading boot and 
a Wood-duck in the other, thrust there hunter-fashion to safe-guard 
them from accidental loss. You turn your back for’ a few moments, hear 
nothing unusual, suspect no mischief; but when you turn again you 
find the trout is a drabbled rag, rolled in dirt, the roast of venison which 
was to be the best part of your feast, is riddled above the kidneys (which 
are the favorite morsel of most meat-eating birds), and both the Duck 
and the Partridge have been dragged from their concealment and chiseled 
down the breast till there is nothing left. This is lesson number one. 
It teaches that the Meat*bird will destroy an incredible amount of meat 
in a very brief time. 

You are now prepared to proceed to lesson number two, which is 
that if his appetite is limitless yet nothing comes amiss to it. The tent 
is up; the guide is off to get water from the spring; the fire crackles 
and the potatoes, boiling in their kettle, are knocking at the cover of 
it; the bread is baking in the open baker and the nice little collops of 
venison are lying in a tin plate before the fire all ready for the pan; 
you lie back on your blanket and dream dreams. Nothing happens till 
the guide returns, and then you hear a muttered growl about leaving a 
“sport” to keep acamp. There is the guide, looking at an empty plate, 
and there on a bush sits a Meat-bird with a very bloody breast. The 
connection is unmistakable. 
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Never mind; there is more meat where that came from, and a bird 
that, in addition to all his other work, has just stolen the dinner for two 
men cannot be hungry. But he doesn’t appear to have lost his interest 
in your affairs. Instead, he tip-toes around on a limb, with wings and 
tail half spread, whistling and talking, and no sooner is a fresh supply 
of meat in the pan than he sweeps down in the smoke and heat and 
balances a moment on the long handle of the frying-pan, calculating 
the risks of stealing from the pan. Reluctantly he gives up the project 
and disappears around the corner of the tent. Presently other things 
begin to disappear. There is a little hollow in the ground, so that the 
sides of the tent are not pegged down closely. Entering here, he goes 
to work within three feet of your elbow, being hidden by a box, and, 
with the tireless industry which is his only virtue, he applies himself to 
whatever is nearest. You have some cherished candles, your only light 
for reading; he drags them off by the wicks. There was a dipper of 
grease for making pitch; that vanishes. You had pinned a rare bug to 
a chip; he eats it. You had saved some Duck’s wings for the children 
at home; they are overhauled. The guide left his piece of pork unrolled, 
and it probably goes off in company with your tobacco, which never turns 
up after this visitation of Whiskey Jack. When you start to wash up 
for dinner, there is the rascal eating your soap for dessert! Those who 
have summered and wintered him say that the only article he has never 
been seen to steal is kerosene. ‘“ Him eat moccasins, fur cap, matches, 
anythink,” says an Indian to one observer. As for the amount that they 
will devour and carry off, there is no likelihood of any one ever having 
a patience to equal their—their “ cov’tousness,” as Jed puts it. There 
is in this typical account of their actions nothing exaggerated except the 
probability of its happening in one day. 

The Canada Jay is not found everywhere even in Maine. One might 
camp for years in our woods and never see a Jay, for they are the most 
local bird that we have in the woods. Roughly speaking, the line of his 
frontier very nearly coincides with the route of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way where it crosses this state. For example, he is found on the 
Grand Lakes of St. Croix, but not on Dobsy and Nicatowis, four ranges 
of townships to the south. In that region, which seems perfectly 
adapted to him, I have camped eight weeks; and my father, in the 
course of twenty-five years, has spent as many months; yet, with one 
exception, we have neither seen nor heard a Canada Jay in all that 
wilderness. On collating the experiences of four good observers, I find 
that they can mention but two instances of a Canadian Jay being 
seen within fifteen miles of Bangor, and one of these was fully 
thirty years ago and the other not less than sixty years since; yet hardly 
more than fifty miles away they are a common resident. Why do they 
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never straggle a short day’s journey? Why is it that an omnivorous 
bird, intelligent, restless, enterprising, fearless, apparently capable of adap- 
tations and certainly attracted by the neighborhood of man, belonging 
to an order of birds which is eminently civilizable, is so closely restricted 
in its distribution ? There is no climatic barrier; there is no noteworthy 
difference in the vegetal faunas of places within and without his limits; 
there is no dietary restriction as in the case of some local birds. Here 
is a very interesting ornithological puzzle. 

The nest and eggs of the Canada Jay I have never seen. A stand- 
ing offer of two dollars apiece for the eggs, though repeated several years, 
failed to bring in a single specimen. 'Woodsmen seem very ignorant of 
their breeding habits, and the only positive statement that I remember 
was the remarkable information volunteered by a lumberman that the 
“ Beef-bird” nested and had young every month in the year. It is well 
known, however, that they nest in March when the snow is still very 
deep in the woods. The first of June I have seen the young, fully 
feathered and larger than parents, and with the edges of their bills still 
yellow. They were a very dark blackish slate, wholly unlike the adult. 
This plumage seems not to have been generally noticed, though it is worn 
some time. 

On considering the evident reluctance of woodsmen to hunt up the 
nests of this bird, I have suspected that there may be some superstition 
connected with the bird similar to that which Mr. L. M. Turner records 
of the Labrador sub-species. The Indians there bélieve that “ if a per- 
son sees the eggs in the nest, and especially if he counts them, some 
great misfortune will befall him.” This is curiously substantiated in Mr. 
E. W. Nelson’s account of the Alaskan sub-species, where he notes 
that the natives refused large bribes rather than take the risk of angering 
the bird by stealing its nest. The superstition applies only to the eggs, 
and is, I suspect, coincident with the distribution of the bird, though 
I never thought to inquire of our hunters and Indians on the subject. 
Indeed, unless it were chanced upon, its authenticity as a superstition 
would be doubtful, as the legend-hunter in Maine has only to state what 
he wants and he gets all he pays for. The seekers of the marvelous 
are sure to be satisfied. 

How the native hunters always hated Whiskey Jack! They never 
had a good word for him, and a bullet was their usual greeting. The 
camper came home to find his hut invaded; the deer-stalker had his 
carcasses of venison riddled by their sharp bills and unfit for market; 
the trapper’s sable were half-ruined in the traps, and, more provoking 
yet, his traps were robbed of their bait within five minutes after they had 
been set. It was hard work to plod all day through the lonesome, snowy 
wilderness, carrying a heavy bag of bait, and to feel that he was doing 
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nothing but feed these gray wolves in feathers, who robbed him of his 
chance to get a fisher, lynx or sable almost before he was out of sight. 
And there is a side to this enmity between the hunter and the Meat -bird 
that is gruesome. It is years since, but some of us still recollect the 
tale, of an old outlaw and murderer—more than once a murderer if reports 
were true—who after haunting the woods for years, a terror to those 
who crossed his path, fell finally in his turn, the victim of a man as evil 
as himself. He was shot by his partner and left alone to starve to death 
in his camp. And after three weeks of utter abandonment and despair, 
as he saw his end approaching, with no possibility of escaping it, he crept 
to the cold fireplace and got a black coal with which he scrawled a 
message on a shred of birch bark. And they found him later, dead and 
alone, with a tin basin protecting his face, so that, as the writing said, 
“the Meat-birds might not pick his face after he was. dead.” 

A dread like that, shadowing the last hours of such a man, directing 
his last words and last act: what a revelation it is of the character of the 
bird and of the inveterate enmity with which the hunter regards him! 


Nighthawk Notes 


BY GEORGE H. SELLECK, Exeter, New Hampshire 


With photographs from nature 


P I SHE Nighthawk has been a mystery to me since my boyhood, when 
my grandmother told me of the bird that says “pork” and “beef.” 
Its cries, its nocturnal habits, its erratic but noiseless flight are almost 
weird. John Burroughs says to get acquainted with a bird you must know 
not only the bird, but its song and nest. Although I have seen and heard 
many Nighthawks, and have watched a family of them carefully for a 
month, have seen both the male and female sitting, and have had the 
young ones in my hands and pockets, much of the mystery still remains. 
Some birds will apparently gain confidence in a careful visitor who 
comes to them often, but this one does not. It resembles the bark of a 
tree and the bare gray ground so closely in color that it is very hard to 
distinguish it from its surroundings. It seems to know this and will some- 
times allow you to touch it with a stick or your finger. It shows anger 
rather than fear when disturbed and must almost be pushed from its eggs. 
Then it makes a rattling hiss somewhat like that of a goose, and jumps at 
you perhaps, or it flies to the nearest stump, where it lies hissing with 
outspread wings. 
One day in May I saw a Nighthawk alight on a pine branch, where it 
went to sleep. The fact that it sat lengthwise of the branch with its head 
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turned away from the trunk made it look, even through a good pair of field- 
glasses, like a knot, and I found it hard to persuade my wife that it was not 
one. I suppose it sat with its tail towards the tree trunk because it was 
more comfortable to have its head up hill than down. 

Soon after this we had a week of almost continuous rain, and I saw no 
more birds until the weather cleared, when the Nighthawks were every- 
where flying in the bright sunshine. 


NIGHTHAWK WAITING NEAR NEST 


June 10, | saw one sitting. My neighbor’s daughter had found the 
riest two days before. As I am a teacher of mathematics, I was pleased 
to think that this bird had a mathematical turn of mind, for the eggs were 
laid almost in the center of an equilateral triangle made of small pine 
branches that happened to lie across each other. There was no real nest, 
only a slight, depression from which the twigs had been removed. 

I am not a ‘camera fiend,’ but I wanted pictures of the eggs and 
bird. Two of my friends are successful amateurs, and I induced them to 
furnish the necessary camera, patience and skill. At first we focused at a 
distance of twelve or fifteen feet, then gradually worked up to five feet 
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without disturbing the bird, which was asleep part of the time. Then we 
changed our position for a different view. To gain this a brier, which 
grew within twelve inches of the triangle, was cut away. Our next 
picture was to be of the eggs, so 1 undertook to frighten the bird off 
and moved my hand up gently toward it as it sat with wide-open eyes 
and quivering throat. It walked off with outspread wings when my 
fingers were about to touch it and sat down just outside its triangular 
home. Next I went round to the opposite side and put down my hand 
to make it spread its wings for a snap-shot. It now had three men and 


NIGHTHAWK SITTING 


a camera within a few feet of it and did not seem daunted, but with 
ruffed feathers, open mouth, spread wings and tail, backed hissing 
over the edge of the triangle. 

We had worked for an hour or more and had taken five time- 
exposures and one snap-shot, yet we left the bird at home when we went 
away. “ What a devoted mother!” you say, but it was really the father, 
whose habit it is to sleep on the nest after his night’s outing. Mean- 
time the mother was flying about for insects or resting on a branch 
near by. She took her place on the eggs at night and watched, I sup- 
pose, during the absence of her husband until dawn. At any rate, I have 
seen her there at seven at night and at half past three in the morning, 
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while the males occasionally flew by so close as to show their little 
white throats. 

I found the young at noon, June 24, and that night I saw one leave 
the nest. Next day we went to get their picture, but they were gone. 
At dawn next morning I made them another call, hoping to find them 
at home, but they were not where I expected, and I started away dis- 
appointed, when the old birds showed their anxiety by flying swiftly about 
me and calling out rapidly “pick, pick, pick, pe-uk.” I returned and soon 
found the little ones within a few feet of the nest. They looked like 


“NOT FRIGHTENED, BUT ANGRY ” 


little gray and white downy chickens not old enough to run, and were 
about as large as a newly hatched bantam; but they proclaimed by their 
cries that they were Nighthawks, just as the young Chickadee sometimes 
tells his name before he is old enough to leave his hollow stub. To 
make sure of them there was now only one way: They must take a 
bicycle ride with me to the village photographer. Their father was wait- 
ing for them at half past eight when I took them back, asleep on the 
nest but faithful still. When they were two weeks old they visited the 
photographer again. At this time they were five and a half inches long 
and spread twelve and a half inches. Their legs were nearly three inches 
long and so strong and muscular that they could run nearly as fast as 
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NIGHTHAWKS TWO DAYS OLD 
About natural size 


young Sandpipers, but they did not try to fly and did not make a sound. 
This time they did not get home so early as before, but their father was 
waiting when they did come. After that I could not find them again, 
although the anxiety of the old birds showed plainly that if they were no 
longer housekeeping, they were camping out in the immediate vicinity. 


NIGHTHAWK TWO WEEKS OLD 
About one-half natural size 


The Veery’s Note 


BY ERNEST CROSBY 


When dear old Pan for good and all 

Was driven from the woods he cherished, 
How much he took beyond recall ! 

How many mysteries paled and perished ! 
The satyrs capered in his train, 

While dryads trod a solemn measure, 
Casting a backward glance in vain 

On every haunt they used to treasure. 


And having thus from glade and glen 
Drawn by his pipe each sylvan wonder, 
Pan, ere he vanished, turned again, 
And broke his pipe of reeds asunder. 
He broke his pipe and cast away 
In heedless wrath and grief behind him 
The notes that he alone could play,— 
Then fled where we shall never find him. 


The breezes tossed the notes about 


And dropped them in ravines and hollows. 
Many were lost beyond a doubt 
In nooks where echo never follows. 
But here and’ there a silent bird, 
Dejected with a nameless yearning, 
Picked up a trembling note unheard 
That set his heart and throat a-burning. 


The Nightingale, they say, found one 
Beneath a moonlit thicket lying. 

The Lark, while soaring near the sun, 
Caught his upon the wing a- flying. 

And so the Bobolink and Thrush 
Found ready-made their strains of magic, 

Which make us laugh with glee, or hush 
With sympathy for all that’s tragic. 


But one unearthly minor tone 

That told how Pan’s great heart was broken, 
Exiled and homesick and alone, 

With cadences of things unspoken, 
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The witchery of a wild regret, 
Vibrant, monotonous and weary 
With hopeless longing to forget, 
Fell to your lot, my woodland Veery. 


Yon Tanagers are gay and red, 
Indigo blue the Bunting near them, 
A yellow Warbler flits o’erhead ; 
Their songs and plumage both endear them. 
The Veery’s coat is dull and dun; 
He hides and stills his cry above you 
At the least sound; yet modest one, 
More than all other birds I love you. 


I love you, for anew you stir 
The old, inexplicable feeling. 
I love you as interpreter 
O{ mysteries upon me stealing. 
I love you, for you give a tongue 
To silence. True, you are not cheery, 
But where has any songster sung 
A note as weird as yours, my Veery ? 


The Nesting of the Yellow-throated Vireo 


BY JOHN HUTCHINS, Litchfield, Conn. 


ELLOW-THROATED VIREOS have more than once blessed 
+ us by hanging their mossy choir-loft high in the fretwork which 

overarches our own lower roof, and once the Warbling Vireo came 
and reared her brood, so that we had antiphonal choirs. 

These nests were usually from forty to fifty feet above the ground. 
We had often watched the building and brooding, both with glass and 
the naked eye, and always had wished for a closer intimacy. So during 
the early days of June, 1901, as if they had divined our wish, a pair of 
Yellow-throats came and began their home-building just outside the sec- 
ond-story hall window. The foundations of the tiny house were laid 
on the second day of June. Foundations, I need hardly say, in this case, 
as in that of all pensile or hanging nests, begin at the top, the bird work- 
ing downward and completing her purse-like hammock as the knitter 
does the toe of a stocking. We shall have occasion to notice more 
about this later on. 
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The discovery of the nest-building was made, as is so often the case, 
by seeing the bird gathering material. We were passing near the stable, 
when underneath its rather deep eaves a small bird was seen to be flut- 
tering, and we thought she was caught in a strong spider’s web, as 
before now I have found our Hummingbird; but instead of this the 
bird was gathering web for her uses, and soon flew away to the front 
of the house, where we lost sight of her; but on coming up cautiously 
we had the great joy of seeing her fastening the first sticky threads of 
her new home to some outstretched twigs of a small low-growing elm 
branch close by our window. Then my note-book came into requisi- 
tion, and was so faithfully used until the fledglings left the nest that a 
fairly accurate account may be given of what followed. 

1. The birds began their building on Sunday morning, June 2. By 
the following Saturday, June 8, the nest was completed, so that they 
took about one round week of not hurried, but of quite incessant work 
to complete their home-making. 

2. They both worked, she of the somewhat modified yellow and 
green and he with the deeper-colored throat and more vivid livery. It 
was pretty to see and hear them about their work. There seemed to 
be such a considerate and even courtly etiquette about it all. One 
would come with a bit of material and find the other still engaged upon 
the nest. Then he or she would perch close by, often with a little sub- 
dued chirp, such as birds in their love-making know how to give, and 
then, when the worker had finished his bit, with another answering 
twitter he or she would quit the field, as if saying: “ Now the way is 
open for you.” At times there would be a halt in their comings and 
goings, filled in with the deep contralto tones of their answering notes, 
as they fed among the branches or rested during the midday. 

3. The material for the nest was almost all of spider-web. This 
was a matter of surprise to me. The Red-eye uses such generous bits 
of thin bark and pieces of paper even. And there were occasional 
thread-like shreds of some coarser fiber in the Yellow-throats’ building, 
but by far the larger part was of the twisted films of the spider. 

4. The manner in which the birds fastened this, part to part, and 
then stretched the nest into shape, was a most interesting process. I 
have often wondered, with the longer nest of the Baltimore Oriole, 
how she manages toward the bottom or lower part of her nest—whether 
she could reach all the way down from the outside and curve the grow- 
ing pendant into form? I have had hintings, too, in her case, of how 
largely the work is done from the inside; but with these Vireos and their 
building right before me it was as if I had been taken into the nest- 
architects’ studio and shown plans and specifications and then allowed 
to watch the construction itself. 
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The birds built the rim of their nest stout and strong, twisting the 
web about the twigs and over and over upon itself where it stretched from 
twig to twig till | wondered at their ingenuity and patience. Their little 
beaks reminded me of the needle of the sewing machine with its eye at 
the pointed end. If some Elias Howe of the earlier times had only 
watched a Weaver-bird with its thread in the tip of its bill the world 
would not have waited so long for one piece of its useful mechanism. 
Inside and outside the little heads would reach, with the prettiest turns 
and curvetings imaginable, till, as the nest grew deeper, the work was 
done more and more from the inside. Then it was gathered together at 
the bottom, with side joined to side. When this part of the work first 
took place the nest seemed to be strangely lacking in depth and had an 
unshapely look altogether. . 

But this was the point where the full revelation came to me of how 
the deepest part is shaped. I saw the bird at this stage inside the nest 
raise her wings against the upper rim and the twigs which held it and 
strain with her wings upward and her feet downward till the nest itself 
grew so thin that I could see throught it in places. Then they began 
again, for the most part from the inside, weaving in more material to 
thicken and strengthen sides and bottom where these had become thin and 
weak through the stretching. This was done many times over until 
the proper depth and thickness were both secured. The nest after being 
stretched out in this way would be like the coarse warp of a fabric on 
a loom, and into this the little weavers wove their silken threads. 

5. After this came the embellishing with the bits of lichen. These 
were brought, and fastened on by means of little filmy threads of the 
spider drawn from the surface of the nest and fastened down over the 
moss. There was not nearly so much of the lichen used on this nest 
as on others which I have seen with the glass. It may be that the 
birds felt a sense of protection from our presence and less need of hiding 
their home, for they became very tame and quite undisturbed when 
we stood at the open window. 

6. The brooding time was full of interest to us. So far as we could 
judge by the birds’ actions, there were three eggs. We could not see into 
the nest. After the sitting proper seemed to have begun it was in about 
two weeks’ time that we saw the first signs of life in the nest. The male 
bird took his part with the female in the incubating. He would bring 
food to her as she sat upon the nest and, I am not quite sure, but think 
that she did the same with him. 

The bird sitting would frequently sing while on the nest. This ques- 
tion was asked, through the columns of BirD-LorRE, about the Yellow- 
throat by some one from a western state, and here is an answer. I 
sometimes thought that the deep-toned chirrup was a signal on the part of 
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the one keeping vigil that the time for the relief was due. At all events, 
the call was frequently answered from the branches near and sometimes by 
the coming of the absent mate. The Warbling Vireo also has this habit of 
singing while on the nest, as does also the Chebec, or Least Flycatcher, 
with its unmusical hiccough. My Yellow-throats were very faithful to their 
young, of which there were three. The male bird fed them as attentively 
as did the mother. 

7. On July 7, nearly a month from the beginning of the brooding, the 
first young bird left the nest. It seemed to take good care of itself, keep- 
ing to the trees, and the next day the other two followed it. One of these 
found its way to the lawn, and as there was danger about in the shape of 
cats, I played the Good Samaritan, lifting it up to a twig of the tree. In 
doing this the little creature caught its feet about my little finger. It 
seemed as if I should never be able to loosen its hold. I never could have 
believed such strength of clutch possible in so tiny a subject! But then I 
was able to understand why they had been able to keep to the nest. The 
elm tree which had been their home stood close by the northwest corner of 
the house. Through many thunder storms which came to us in that 
month of June I have seen that slight branch from the body of the elm 
whip in the blast as if it would be torn from its setting in the great trunk. 
The nest would be top-down and driven every way, and yet never a 
fledgling fell from its place. No wonder there had come a development of 
clutching power ! 


The Sapsucker 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


A bacchant for sweets is the Sapsucker free! 
“The spring is here, and I’m thirsty!” quoth he: 
“There’s good drink, and plenty, stored up in this cave; 
’Tis ready to broach!” quoth the Sapsucker brave. 


A bacchant for sweets! “’Tis nectar I seek!” 
And he raps on the tree with his sharp-whetted beak; 
And he drinks, in the wild March wind and the sun, 
The coveted drops, as they start and run. 


He girdles the maple round and round — 

’Tis heart-blood he drinks at each sweet wound; 
And his bacchanal song is the tap-tap-tap, 

That brings from the dark, the clear-flowing sap. 


For Teachers and Students 
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STUDIES OF THE FAMILIES OF PASSERES 
BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
FIFTH PAPER 


FaMILy 11. Vuireos. Vireonide. 


Range.—An exclusively American family containing some fifty species, 
which are distributed from Hudson Bay to Argentina. Twelve of the 
number, all members of the genus Vireo, reach the United States, and 
eight of these are found east of the Mississippi. 

Season.—North of the sub-tropics Vireos are migratory birds, the 
White-eyed and Blue-headed Vireos alone, of our eastern species, win- 
tering as far north as Florida. In the Middle States they are first rep- 
resented by the Blue-headed Vireo, which comes in the latter half of 
April. The remaining species appear in May, and the Red-eyed and 
Blue-headed Vireos are with us until the middle of October. 

Color.—Olive-green, without streaks or spots, is so characteristic a 
color among Vireos that they were formerly often spoken of as “ Green- 
lets.” This color is confined to the upper surface, the under parts in 
most species being white or whitish, with often a yellow tinge, or some- 
times strong, clear yellow. : 

External Structure.—Our Vireos are small birds averaging somewhat 
less than six inches in length, with the bill rather slender, but cylin- 
drical, not tapering to a point, and distinctly booked. The outer primary 
is usually very small or ‘spurious,’ and in some cases is apparently absent. 
The base of the bill is beset with bristles, a fact which, in connection 
with its hooked tip, might lead to the confusion of Vireos and Fly- 
catchers, but in the latter family the bill is wider than deep at the base, 
and in the former as deep as or deeper than wide. 

Appearance and Habits.—With the exception of the White-eyed and 
Bell’s Vireos, which are thicket-haunters, our Vireos are tree-inhabitants, 
lawn, garden, orchard and woodland rarely being without some member 
of this group at the proper season. While, like the Flycatchers and 
Warblers, the Vireos are insect-eaters, they differ from the members of 
both these groups in their manner of securing food. They are not 
wing-feeders like the Flycatchers, nor nervous, active flutterers like the 
Warblers. Comparatively deliberate in actions, they hop from limb to 
limb, carefully examining the bark and leaves in search of prey-as they 
progress. 
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Song.—While not great musicians, the Vireos are pleasing singers. 
“In the quaint and curious ditty of the White-eye—in the earnest, 
voluble strains of the Red-eye—in 
the tender secret that the Warbling a 
Vireo confides in whispers to the ae 
passing breeze—he is_ insensible : 
who does not hear the echo of 
thoughts he never clothes in 
words.” — COuES. 


FAMILY 12. WaArBLERS. Mniotiltide. 


Range.— Like the Vireos, the 
Warblers are exclusively American 
birds, ranging from the fur coun- 
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tries to Argentina. About one hun- 
dred species are known, of which 
sixty reach the United States, thirty- 
eight of this number being found 
east of the Mississippi. 

Season. — Like all our strictly 
insectivorous birds, Warblers are 
highly migratory. Only one species 
occurs in temperate latitudes dur- 
ing the season of heavy frosts, and 
this, the Myrtle Warbler, becomes 
for a time a fruit-eater, subsisting 
on the berries of the myrtle or 
bayberry. The migration of War- 
blers begins in early April with the 
coming of the Palm Warbler, and 
in the fall is not concluded until 
the same species takes its depar- 
ture, about November 1. 

Color. — Olive - green above, 
whitish or yellow below, with white 
wing - bars and tail - patches, and 
conspicuous yellow or black mark- 
ings, describes the _ characteristic 
coloring of most Warblers, but so 
widely do they vary in color that 
mo one type can be made to stand 
for the group. As with many 
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brightly colored birds, there is marked sexual and seasonal variation 
among Warblers, the male being the brighter in the spring, but 
often resembling his mate in the fall, when the young bird of the year 
may differ from both ‘his parents. Thus, in making a ‘key’ to our 
thirty-eight eastern Warblers, the writer found it necessary to represent 
their different plumages by somewhat over one hundred specimens. 

External Structure.—As in the case of color, Warblers vary so in 
form that no one description can be given of the family as a whole. 
The slender-billed species, well represented by the members of the 
genus Helminthophila and Dendroica, might be confused with the Vireos, 
but the bill is more acute and is never distinctly hooked. The flat- 
billed, fly-catching species of the genera Wilsonia and Setophaga might, 
if the bill alone is considered, be mistaken for true Flycatchers, from 
which, however, aside from other reasons, they are to be distinguished 
by their brighter colors. All Warblers have the back of the tarsus thin, 
not rounded, as in the Flycatchers, and the three outer primaries of 
nearly equal length. 

Appearance and Habits.—As might be expected, striking differences 
in form are accompanied by striking differences in habit. Even among 
the slender-billed Warblers, some haunt the bushes and some the trees, 
and several may be called terrestrial. The flat-billed species, as has been 
remarked, are Flycatchers, not, however, of the sedate, automatic, Phoebe 
type, but of more erratic movement, while the majority are active flut- 
terers—the feathered embodiment of perpetual motion. 

‘Song.—With some marked exceptions, notably in the genera Geoth- 
lypis and Seiurus, the songs of Warblers are rather weak and character- 
less, and bear a resemblance to one another, which renders them of little 
assistance to the beginner in identifying their owners. Indeed, com- 
paratively few field-students can distinguish at once the notes of certain 
species. Particularly is this true of migrants, which, present only for a 
brief period in the spring and songless when returning in the fall, are 
heard, therefore, at intervals of nearly a year 


FAMILY 13. Pipits AND Wacrtaits. Motaciltide. 


Range.—Of the sixty odd species included in this family, only three 
are American, two being North, one South American, while the remain- 
der are distributed through the Old World, except in Polynesia and Aus- 
tralia. The only species found regularly east of the Mississippi is the 
American Pipit or Titlark. 

Season. — The Titlark breeds in arctic and subarctic America and 
southward in the higher parts of the Rocky mountains. It winters from 
the southern states to Central America, migrating in October and April. 
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Color.—Many of the Wagtails wear rather striking costumes of black 
and white or yellow, but Pipits are rather Lark-like in color, dull brown- 
ish above; whitish, streaked below. 

External Structure.—Like the Larks, the Wagtails and Pipits have 
the hind toenails much lengthened, but the bill is more slender than that 
of the Larks, the nostrils are 
not covered by bristly tufts, 
and the back of the tarsus is 
thin, not rounded, as in front. 

Appearance and Habits.— 
The Motacillide are terres- 
trial birds, and consequently 
walkers, a trait which is a 
field aid in distinguishing the 
Pipit from certain ground- 
haunting Sparrows, while from 
the equally terrestrial Larks, 
Wagtails and Pipits are to be 
distinguished by their habit of 
‘ wagging’ or ‘tetering’ their 
tails. 

Song.—The Pipit, like most terrestrial birds, usually sings on the 
wing, but sometimes delivers its short whistled song from the ground. 
As a migrant it utters only a faint dee-dee when taking wing or passing 
overhead. 


AMERICAN PIPIT. Family Motacillide 


(One-third natural size) 


The Young Observers’ Prize Essay Contest 


We trust that all Young Observers will pardon the delay in report- 
ing on their essays sent in competition for the prizes announced in 
Birp-Lore for April and June, when they learn that it is due to the 
Editor’s absence on a bird-study journey in the Bahamas. 

Returning, he finds numerous contributions on the birds of February 
and March, and the birds of April and May, and, as usual in similar 
cases, finds much difficulty in deciding just which are the best. It was 
only, therefore, after careful consideration that it was decided to award 
the prize for the best essay on the Birds of February and March to 
Master Vincent E. Gorman, of Montclair, New Jersey, while the prize 
for the best essay on the Birds of April and May goes to Master Archie 
Walker, of Andrews, North Carolina. Master Walker’s essay appears 
in this number of Birp-LORE as somewhat more seasonable than that 
by Master Gorman, which will be published in due time. 

Among the essays received we especially commend those by the follow- 
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ing Young Observers: Maurice J. Clausen, Toronto, Canada; Anna D. 
White, Lansdowne, Pa.; Edward H. Nichols, Camden, N. J.; Margaret 
Walker, Andrews, N. C.; W.C. Scott, Dewey, Ohio; Lewis Gannett, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Edmund W. Sinnott, Bridgewater, Mass.; Ruth 
Daniels, West Medway, Mass. 


Now it is time to send in the essays on the Birds of June and July. 
These may, as heretofore, contain general notes on the bird-life of these 
two months or they may describe only the habits of a single species; 
but in every instance particular care should be taken to be definite and 
exact, giving dates and periods. Not, for instance, writing “sometime 
early in June,” or, “the young were in the nest about two weeks.” 

We now offer a fourth prize of a book or books to the value of two 
dollars to the Young Observers of fourteen years or under, for the best 
seven- or eight-hundred-word article on the Birds of August and September. 


Mes 
aes 


What Bird is This? 


Field Description.—Length, 5.60 in. Above grayish brown, wings and tail darker ; below whitish washed 
with grayish brown ; lower mandible lighter than upper. 


Note.—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine, it being believed that this method of arousing the student’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his mind far more strongly 
than if its name were given with the picture. 

The species figured in June is the female Bay-breasted Warbler. 
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A PRIZE ESSAY 


Bird Notes for April and May 


BY ARCHIE WALKER (aged 10 years), Andrews, N.C. 


OUISIANA Water-Thrush came April 1st. Every spring it nests 
i: in an old pasture by a branch back of our house. 

Rusty Blackbird came on the 5th of April. At first I saw just 
one, he was walking on the limb of an apple tree, I watched him till he 
flew to an oak across the road where I saw several others, one sat high up 
in the tree and kept watch, his song sounded like a wagon screaking. 

A Vireo was in our orchard on the 6th of April. It was very small, had 
two wing-bars, and a white eye-ring, and was catching insects like a 
Flycatcher. 

Four wild Ducks were on a neighbor’s pond on the 8th vf April, when 
they flew I saw white on their wings. 

On the oth of April I saw the Brown Thrasher, next day he was sing- 
ing the sweetest I nearly ever heard ; we went under the tree and he sat 
there a long time singing the same as if we hadn't been near. 

The Black and White Creeping Warbler came on the 1oth, we saw it 
get a worm out of a hole in a limb. 

On the 17th we saw a crooked long-necked bird that I think was a 
Little Green Heron. 

The White-eyed Vireo came on the 18th, it sings very much like the 
Chat but is smaller and not as yellow underneath. 

The same day I heard Cat Bird going like a cat crying but did not get 
to see it for a week. 

The Myrtle Warbler was the first to come. Soon after others came, 
but were so high up in the trees we could not tell what they were. 

On the 18th we saw two brown birds we took to be Wood Thrushes, 
which we call the “ Quillaree.” They were feeding on the ground with 
a Flicker. 

We saw and heard several Log-cocks and heard Oven-birds in the 
laurel. After awhile I saw one walking on the ground. It made me 
think of a Titlark, only it did not tilt its tail. 

We saw a large bird somebody had killed in a marshy field by a river. 
It looked something like the Little Green Heron, only it was much 
larger and a different color. It was an American Bittern. They call it 
the Indian Hen here. 

On the roth of April I heard the sweetest new song in the spruce 
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pines. We saw a little bird about the size of a Chickadee hanging on 
the under side of a limb. It was a Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Afterward 
we saw two in the orchard so close that we saw the red on their heads. 

The same day I saw a male Redstart in the plum trees, and a Summer 
Yellow-bird and a Warbler that was new to me. It had a chestnut cap 
and yellow under its tail, which it tilted all the time. I afterward saw it 
feeding on the ground with Chipping Spartows. It was a Palm Warbler. 

On the 20th we saw a flock of Purple Finches. We very much ex- 
cited over them, as they were scarce to see. 

On the 22d I saw a Catbird near its old nesting-place, and on the 24th 
saw it carrying straw to build another nest. 

The Baltimore Oriole was in our orchard on the 22d. 

On the 23d I saw about ten or twelve Indigo-birds. 

April 26th I saw a large bird at our pond. I think it was an American 
Bittern. It would turn its head sideways and walk slowly out on the limb, 
putting one foot over the other. 

On the 27th I heard a Chat singing, and I would mock it and it would 
stretch its neck and said “* Whoo!” 

On the 30th of April I saw the Cape May Warbler in the peach tree 
by our dining-room window. The male ani female were both there, and 
we think they are the tamest Warblers we ever saw. They sit still longer 
than the other Warblers, and don’t seem to care a bit if you look at them. 

On the 2d of May I saw a Baltimore Oriole carrying strings to build 
its nest. It is interesting to watch it tie them to the limb to hang their 
nests by. 

They built a nest in the same tree last year, and took the strings from 
the old nest to make their new one. I put out some strings on the fence, 
but they did not take them, as they did last year, but on the 4th a Red- 
start and a Summer Yellow-bird came and got them. 

The other birds I saw in April and May that do not stay all the year 
were: Hummingbirds, Hooded Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Parula 
Warbler, Scarlet Tanager, Purple Martins, Solitary Sandpiper, Kingfisher, 
Rough-winged Swallows, Orchard Oriole, Whip-poor-will, Chimney- 
swift, Bullbats, Cuckoo, Cedar Birds, and a great many Warblers that I 
didn’t know. I would like very much to tell about the nests I’ve found 
this spring, but it would make my paper too long, so I will give a list of 
them: Catbird’s nest with five eggs; Field Sparrow’s nest, on the ground, 
with three eggs; Chickadee’s nest, in a fence-post, in a hole too deep to 
see eggs; Carolina Wren’s nest, on front porch, in a cigar-box, five eggs; 
Bewick Wren’s nest, in a hole in a chimney; four Chipping Sparrows’ 
nests, two Blue-birds’ nests, three Baltimore Orioles’ nests, Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers’ nest, Chebec’s nest, two Flickers’ nests, and, the most 
interesting of all, an Oven-bird’s nest. 
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NesTs AND Eccs oF AUSTRALIAN BIRpDs. 
Including the Geographical Distribution 
of the Species and Popular Observations 
Thereon. By ArcuisaLp JAMes CamP- 
BELL. Melbourne. With map, 28 
colored plates and 131 photographic 
illustrations. Printed for the author by 


Pawson & Brailsford, Sheffield, England. 
8vo, 2 parts, xl + 


1900. 1102 pages. 

In these two handsome volumes Mr. 
Campbell presents the results of his long- 
continued study of Australian birds, to- 
gether with what has been learned by others 
of their nesting habits, the whole forming 
a thoroughly up-to-date treatise on the 
subject. Of the some 765 species of Aus- 
tralian birds the eggs of ‘ considerably over 
600 are known,’ as compared with the 413 
which had been discovered at the time Mr. 
Campbell published his ‘Manual of the 
Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds’ in 
1883, an indication of the activity of Aus- 
tralian field ornithologists in the past twenty 
years. 

Several pages are often devoted to a single 
species and the value of the text is greatly 
enhanced by the addition of twenty-seven 
admirably colored plates figuring the eggs 
of over two hundred species, and particu- 
larly by the presence of the one hundred 
and thirty-one photographs from nature, 
chiefly by the author, D. Le Souéf, and 
S. W. Jackson, illustrating the nests and 
eggs of nearly as many species. 

Experience alone fits one to realize the 
labor involved in the preparation of a work 
of this kind, where the material is largely to 
be gathered from nature often under circum- 
stances entailing much hardship and expos- 
ure of life and limb, and we can imagine 
the well-deserved satisfaction with which 
Mr. Campbell finally views the results of 
his many years of conscientious work in 
their present attractive form—a monument 
to his patience, perseverance, and enthu- 
siasm. 

Lack of space prohibits our going into 
detail, but readers of Birp-Lore will recall 
Mr. Campbell’s interesting article on the 
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‘ Bower-birds,’ and in a future number we 
shall print an illustrated paper by him on 
the ‘Mound-building Birds.’.—F. M. C. 


NESTLINGS OF ForesT AND Marsu. By 
IRENE Grosvenor WHEELOCK. With 
Twelve Full-page Photogravures and 
Many Illustrations in the Text from Orig- 
inal Photographs from Nature by Harry 
B. Wheelock. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. 1902. 12mo, 257 pages, 12 
gelatine full-page prints, 57 half-tones in 
the text. 

The author of this book is evidently a 
keen observer and tireless student of birds 
in nature. If her sympathy with them leads 
her to over-humanize her subjects, we may 
pardon this failing for her many interesting 
and novel observations which she records 
with due detail. 

Her studies have been made in the vicin- 
ity of Chicago, and she has evidently had 
unusually good opportunities to observe cer- 
tain species—opportunities of which she 
has availed herself so effectively that her 
book contains much that is novel, and it is 
distinctly an important contribution to the 
literature of field ornithology. 

The photographic illustrations serve well 
to illustrate the text and also the difficulties 
of this side of bird study. The text cuts 
would appear to better advantage if they 
had been printed on coated paper.—F. M.C. 


AMONG THE WATER-FOWL. Observation, 
Adventure, Photography. A _ Popular 
Narrative Account of the Water-fowl as 
Found in the Northern and. Middle States 
and Lower Canada, East of the Rocky 
Mountains. By Hersert K. Jos. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by photographs from 
nature, mostly by the author. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1902. Sq. 
8vo, xxi 224 pages, 97 half-tones. 


The admirable series of articles by Mr. 
Job, published in ‘ Everybody’s Magazine’ 
during the past spring, is here attractively 
presented in book form. 

Although these essays practically intro- 
duce Mr. Job to the public as a student of 
birds with a camera, he has had a wide 
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experience in this method of research and 
record, the sub-title of his work being fully 
borne out by its contents. 

Though sometimes handicapped by the 
lack of proper apparatus, no one with ex- 
perience can view the results of Mr. Job’s 
camera hunting without realizing the difh- 
culties he has conquered in winning suc- 
cess. Not only are Mr. Job’s pictures in- 
teresting, but, illustrating comparatively 
little-known species, they form a distinct 
contribution to our knowledge of the habits 
of the birds treated; and, it should be es- 
pecially noted, they are effectively supple- 
mented by the accompanying text. Mr. 
‘Job, therefore, has achieved the desirable 
and by no means easy end of contributing 
to the literature of both popular and scien- 
tific ornithology.—F. M. C. 


CassiniA; A Birp ANNUAL. Proceedings 
of the Delaware Valley Ornithological 
Club, of Philadelphia. 1901. Price, 
50 cents. 8vo, 60 pages, 1 plate. 

In a new, enlarged and attractive form the 
fifth volume of proceedings of the Delaware 
Valley Club is issued under the above 
title. Formerly containing only an abstract 
of the club’s work, it now adds several of 
the more important papers presented before 
the club, the present publication containing 
the following: ‘John Cassin,’ by Witmer 
Stone; ‘ Observations on the Summer Birds 
of Parts of Clinton and Potter counties, 
Pennsylvania,’ by Francis R. Cope, Jr.; 
‘Photographing a Nighthawk’s Nest and 
Young (Chordeiles virginianus) ,’ by Wil- 
liam L. Baily (illustrated by photographs 
by the author); ‘A Walk to the Paoli 
Pine- Barrens,’ by William J. Serrill; ‘ The 
Yellow-winged Sparrow ( Ammodromus 
Savanarum passerinus) in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania,’ by Samuel Wright; ‘ Trespassing 
of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Zamelodia 
ludoviciana) in the Carolinian Fauna,’ by 
William Evans; ‘ Nesting of the Mocking- 
birds (Mimus polyglottos) in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania,’ by W. E. Roberts and W. E. 
Hannum; ‘A Spring Migration Record for 
1893-1900,’ by Frank L. Burns; ‘ Birds that 
Struck the City Hall Tower During the 
Migrations of 1901,’ by W. L. Baily. 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


The March-April number of ‘ The Con- 
dor’ presents an interesting assortment of 
field notes. The leading article contains a 
description of the habits of the Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher in Texas by Mrs. Bailey, 
and this is followed by an account of col- 
lecting eggs of the Long-billed Curlew and 
the Sharp-tailed Grouse in Montana by P. 
M. Silloway. Daggett contributes ‘Winter 
Observations on the Colorado Desert,’ 
Mollie Bryan some experiences with Anna’s 
Hummingbird, and Wueste, notes on the 
nesting habits of the Black-chinned Hum- 
mingbird (Trochilus alexandri). Otto 
Holstein calls attention to the destruction 
of birds by petroleum along the railroads 
on the Colorado Desert. Where engines 
stand for any length of time in one place, 
the oil used for fuel drips down on the track, 
collects into little pools and soon becomes 
as thick as molasses. The birds evidently 
mistaking the oil for water, get into the 
pasty mass and are caught like flies on fly- 
paper. 

Systematic ornithology is represented by 
the description of another new Song Spar- 
row from the northwest coast (Melospiza 
cinerea phea, Fisher) and the recognition 
by Grinnell of the Fox Sparrow from 
Monterey county, California, originally 
described many years ago. Walter Fisher 
contributes a critical article on the Crested 
Jays of the Pacific coast which shows briefly 
but clearly the history and relations of the 
forms considered worthy of recognition. It 
is accompanied by a key and an outline 
sketch map and is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the genus Cyanocitta. The 
author is to be congratulated on presenting 
the results of his study in a way which 
might be adopted by others with advantage. 
Descriptions of west coast birds too often 
consist of new names and merely outlines 
of characters without proper indication of 
the relations which the new forms bear to 
the old.—T. S. P. 


Tue Avux.—The July Auk contains a 
large number of articles, and is illustrated 


by several half-tones. It opens with an 
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account of ‘The Elepaio of Hawaii,’ by 
H. W. Henshaw, two forms of this odd 
flycatcher being recognized. We find fur- 
ther along several annotated lists, one by 
O. Widmann, on birds of Wequetonsing, 
Mich., one by J. G. Wells on those of 
Carriacou Island, West Indies, and one by 
A. H. Clark on those of Margarita Island, 
Venezuela, in the last paper a Spine-tail 
(Synallaxis albescens nesiotis) and an Oriole 
(Icterus xanthornus heliocides) being de- 
scribed as new forms. 

* Notes on the Specialized Use of the Bas- 
tard Wing,’ by W. H. Fisher, is accom- 
panied by photogravures throwing new light 
on the position in flight of this little ‘ packet’ 
of feathers. Instantaneous photography has 
done much towards solving the complex 
problem of flight, and such contributions as 
Mr. Fisher’s are of great value. J. Dwight, 
Jr., discusses ‘ Plumage-Cycles and the Re- 
lation Between Plumages and Moults,’’ and 
introduces a novel diagram that by the 
graphic method shows this relation in a 
number of species. O. P. Hay contributes 


‘On the Finding of the Bones of the Great 
Auk (Plautus impennis) in Florida,’ and 


the southern range of an extinct species is 
thus extended. W. E. Saunders, who vis- 
ited inaccessible Sable Island, Nova Scotia, 
in May, 1901, gives us some details con- 
cerning ‘The Ipswich Sparrow in its 
Summer Home,’ especially data of six 
nests secured with eggs. The ‘ Unusual 
Abundance of the Snowy Owl ( Nyctea 
nyctea) in New England and Canada’ 
during the past winter is vouched for by 
R. Deane, who, on the evidence of many 
correspondents, concludes that unusual in- 
cursions of the Owls recur about once in 
ten years. 

The department of ‘General Notes’ is 
interestingly filled with large and small 
items, half-tone plates of the nest and 
eggs of the Red-shouldered Hawk and 
of the Ring-billed Gull, and of the car- 
penter work of the Pileated Woodpecker 
being inserted to illustrate some of the 
notes. 

An ‘Eleventh Supplement to the A. O. 
U. Check-List of 1886,’ which occupies 
the concluding pages, furnishes food for 
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reflection. Stability in nomenclature is still 
only a dream, but, given the ‘law of pri- 
ority,’ the ‘ process of elimination,’ enough 
eager investigators, and an inflexible com- 
mittee, and eventually we shall have a new 
outfit of fixed names, with pedigrees of syn- 
onyms in as direct descent as the kings of 
Assyria.—J. D., Jr. 


JouRNAL OF THE MAINE ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SocieTy.—This publication continues to 
improve in interest, each number con- 
taining contributions of permanent value 
of which mention should be made in these 
columns. 

In the issue for January, 1902, No. 1, 
Vol. IV, we find, in addition to brief notes, 
a report of ‘The Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Maine Ornithological Society,’ together 
with President Powers’ address, delivered 
on this occasion; ‘Some Ornithological 
Problems for Maine,’ a timely communica- 
tion on lines which might well be adopted 
at other State Ornithological Society meet- 
ings; a history of ‘One Yellow Warbler 
Family,’ by Homer R. Dill, which would 
be more valuable if the author had given 
definite dates of the various incidents he 
records; ‘The Bluebird,’ by Guy H. 
Briggs, in which the author deplores the 
decrease in the numbers of this species and 
at the same time records the collecting of 
five nests and five sets of five eggs each 
from one pair of Bluebirds between May 1, 
rgor, and July 6, 1901, when the birds, 
apparently both mentally and physically 
discouraged, abandoned further attempts at 
housekeeping ! 

Number 2, Vol. IV, April, 1902, con- 
tains ‘A Trip to Muscongus Bay, Maine, 
July 4 and 5, 1901,’ by Herbert L. Spinney, 
a writer who has contributed much interest- 
ing information in regard to coast-birds to 
the ‘Journal’; ‘Shooting Matches,’ by 
F. F. Burt, condemning the practice of 
‘ Side-Hunts,’ which, it seems, are still 
indulged in by the ‘‘ village loafers’’ of 
Maine; ‘A Phoebe’s Summer,’ by C. H. 
Morrell; ‘ Winter Birds of Southern Pines, 
N. C.,’ by C. H. Morrell, a group photo- 
graph of some of the members of the Society, 
and various notes.—F. M. C. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


Tue eleventh supplement to the Check- 
List of North American Birds published by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union in 1886, 
appears in the July ‘ Auk.’ It practically 
covers the period from April, rg01, to April, 
1902, and an examination of its contents 
reveals, in a measure, the activity prevailing 
during the past year in the technical side of 
the study of North American birds. 

Thus we find that the committee has en- 
dorsed some thirty-nine and rejected twenty - 
seven proposed changes in names; has 
accepted as additions to our fauna some 
twenty-two new sub-species and two new 
species, and has refused to recognize ten 
proposed ‘new’ forms. In one year, there- 
fore, over sixty ‘additions or changes have 
been made in the Check-List and with 
action on over fifty cases postponed, the lay 
student may well ask whether zodlogical 
nomenclature is, after all, the end and not 
the means of zoological science. 

On the surface the prospects for stability 
in the names of our birds are indeed dis- 
couraging. Of the original 1886 Check- 
List, the result of several years’ work of a 
committee of experts, comparatively little 
remains in its original form, and each 
succeeding year shows no decrease in the 
number of proposed emendations and addi- 
tions which the Committee on Revision is 
called upon to consider. Small wonder, 
then, if the student to whom a name is in 
truth a means, condemns in disgust the 
whole matter of nomenclature technicalities 
and at the same time the disturbers of the 
Check - List. 

There are, however, as usual, two sides 
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to the matter. Changes in the Check-List, 
we have seen, are chiefly of two kinds, ad- 
ditions and emendations. The former are 
composed of ‘ new’ forms including actually 
new discoveries and what may be termed 
deferred discoveries, when for example, in 
the light of further material, the supposed 
distinctness of certain forms becomes a 
demonstrable fact. For the past twenty 
years, it is true, as fuel for the species’ 
maker fire has become less and less abundant, 
he has split what was left finer and finer 
until we seem to have now reached the limit 
in this direction, and there is hope that in 
time the fire may burn itself out from very 
lack of material to feed on. 

But will we ever cease making those 
revisions in names which, to the amateur, 
seem so wholly unnecessary? The answer 
to this question depends on the absolute 
fixity with which the A. O. U. adheres to 
its original ‘Code of Nomenclature’ and 
the consistency with which it is interpre- 
tated. This code is based on two funda- 
mental principles, priority and preoccupa- 
tion. That is, beginning with Linnzus at 
1758, the first specific name properly given 
to an animal is the one by which it shall be 
known, provided this name, combined with 
a similar generic term, is not preoccupied, 
in other words has not been used before in 
zoology. 

No one can doubt the justness of these 
rules, but so vast and so scattered is the 
ornithological literature of the past one 
hundred and fifty years that often what was 
long thought to be the first name applied to 
a species is found to be antedated by a 
previously given name, while current names 
are frequently found to be invalid because 
they have been used before for some other 
animal. 

It happens that at present we are passing 
through a period when much attention is 
being paid to this subject of names with 
correspondingly numerous ‘ discoveries’ of 
long-standing errors in the nomenclature of 
ourbirds. But, eventually, provided the rules 
laid down are rigidly adhered to, we shall 
doubtless reach the stability we have so long 
sought and in the meantime we may welcome 
each change as a step toward this end. 
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Reports of Societies 


Illinois Audubon Society 


The Illinois Audubon Society, having 
reached the mature age of five years, feels 
that while it can hardly claim for itself the 
title of ‘ancient and honorable,’ it has at 
least passed the period of infancy and can 
stand firmly upon its feet. 

At the date of its fifth annual meeting, 
April 5, 1902, the number of members join- 
ing during the five years counted some 932 
adults and 10,024 juniors, a total of 10,956. 

We have sent out nearly 3,000 leaflets 
during the year and have published one 
pamphlet, a reprint of Mr. William Prae- 
ger’s ‘ Birds in Horticulture,’ a work of 
considerable value. We have also issued 
new membership cards for adults and pa- 


Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 
INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C. ConngER, Ripley. 
Mrs. Greorce S. Gay, Redlands. 


pers to be signed by juniors. These were 
the result of much thought and careful 
work, and are proving themselves most sat- 
isfactory. Our new class of members, pay- 
ing an annual fee of $1, grows slowly but 
surely, and has already more than justified 
the wisdom of the change and confirms the 
opinion that no society should attempt its 
work without at least one ciass of members 
paying annual dues. 

We have held our usual semi-annual and 
annual meetings. At the former, addresses 
were made by the president, Mr. Ruthven 
Deane, and Mrs. Sara A. Hubbard. At 
the latter, beside the usual business meet- 
ing, an address was given by Dr. J. Rollin 
Slonaker on ‘ Birds and Their Nests,’ which 
was illustrated by very beautiful slides 
taken by Dr. Slonaker. 
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Very excellent work has been done by 
Mrs. Julia Edwards in the Fourteenth Dis- 
trict of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Edwards having formed Audu- 
bon committees in a number of the clubs, 
some of which are doing fine work. At 
the biennial meeting of the Federation in 
Los Angeles the [Illinois birds had a spokes- 
man in Mrs. Wheelock, of Evanston. 

An ‘Outline of Bird Study’ for the use 
of teachers, etc., has been prepared by the 
Committee on Bird Study, giving lists of 
books, etc. 

Some of the dreams we have been 
dreaming during these five years are be- 
coming realities, and we now have two 
traveling libraries ready to start on their 
travels. Among the books are bound vol- 
umes of some of the bulletins issued by the 
Agricultural Department at Washington 
and the delightful Arbor and Bird Day 
Annuals published by the State of Wiscon- 
sin. Another dream—that of an illustrated 
lecture to be sent to schools, clubs, etc., 
throughout the state—will also soon become 
a delightful fact, and we hope to have it 
ready for work in the autumn. A third 
dream—a law incorporating Bird Day with 
Arbor Day—is still a dream—but we trust 
that, too, will materialize during the com- 
ing year. 

The work of the Society has so increased 
that it has become necessary to make a sep- 
arate department of the junior work, and 
Mrs. William M. Scudder, of 604 E> Di- 
vision street, Chicago, has been made 
chairman of this department. An interest- 
ing feature of the junior work has been the 
response to an offer made in the little pa- 
per, ‘ By the Wayside,’ of a prize for the 
best list of proverbs and familiar sayings 
about birds. The result was so surprising 
that five prizes were sent, the first going to 
a little Wisconsin girl of ten, who sent in a 
list of 320 such proverbs, etc. ! 

Very excellent work is done by some of 
our teachers and county superintendents of 
schools. Among the latter, that of Mr. 
Orville T. Bright and Mr. A. D. Curran 
is worthy of special mention. 

Our latest work is the sending, in this 
‘leafy month of June,’ to all the 550 
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wholesale and retail milliners of Chicago, 
as well as to some in our smaller towns, a 
short but clear statement of the state law on 
the purchase and sale of birds, with a few 
words of suggestion, appeal and warning. 
Inclosed with each of these statements sent 
to the Chicago milliners was a copy of Mr. 
William Dutcher’s leaflet, ‘ Save the Birds.’ 

And so the good work goes on. Much 
has been done; more remains undone; but 
with such a noble board of directors as this 
Society is blessed with, it would be impos- 
sible for any secretary to feel otherwise than 
full of hope and of a good courage. 

Mary Drummonp, Secretary. 


Minnesota Audubon Society 


At the annual meeting held April 5, 
1902, John W. Taylor was elected presi- 
dent and Sarah L. Putnam, secretary, they 
being the officers of last year. The reports 
show a membership of at least 1,800, and 
more interest shown throughout the state 
this spring than at any time during the 
existence of the Society. 

On April 10, the Society issued a circu- 
lar stating that the Lacey Law would be 
enforced against all milliners and others 
having in their possession or offering for 
sale ‘ protected’ dead birds, their skins or 
feathers. The woods and parks in and 
around the cities are being posted, giving 
notice to boys and others not to kill or 
annoy birds or their nests. The superin- 
tendents of the schools have been asked to 
see that Bird Day, April 18, be observed 
fully and the day devoted to the study of 
birds by the children. Literature has been 
sent out through the state, but on account 
of lack of funds this has been much more 
limited than we could have wished. Mr. 
F. M. Chapman delivered some very in- 
teresting lectures at different towns, which 
resulted in good to the cause. 

A system of outdoor classes for bird study 
is being conducted by Professor Lange and 
promises to be very helpful. We have 
every reason to feel gratified at the success 
of the work already done. The want of 
funds cramps us exceedingly. Just how to 
secure money is a problem not yet solved. 
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There are several plans now under consid- 
eration, some of which it is hoped will be 
successful. We need all the literature 
bearing on our cause that any Society or 
person can send us. 

Sarau L. Putnam, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Missouri 


Under the auspices of its president, Mr. 
Walter J. Blakely, and secretary, Mr. 
August Reese, this Society has been con- 
ducting a careful investigation of the true 
condition of animal life in Missouri, at the 
same time endeavoring to find the cause of 
the too-evident decrease. The result is 
issued in a four-page circular containing 
both the questions put to various observers 
and the answers,—market and plume- 
hunters, boys who shoot, and the non- 
enforcement of the law, bearing the blame 
in this as in other states. 

The following quotations, conclusions and 
suggestions are pertinent and suggestive of 
the conditions existing, though unacknowl- 
edged in many other states, for even where 
satisfactory bird laws obtain their enforce- 
ment is too often regarded as fanaticism. 

“Reports furnished us, unquestionably 
reliable and accurate, almost stagger human 
belief. It proves that song and insectivorous 
birds decreased 62 per cent and game birds 
at the appalling rate of nearly 80 per cent 
within the past fifteen years. Deer are 

ractically exterminated, excepting in a few 
inaccessible regions. Does any person 
doubt, unless sweeping reforms are in- 
augurated at once, that a few years hence 
will not witness the total annihilation of our 
birds and game? 

* Market and Plume-hunters. In study- 
ing these reports, we find it an indisputable 
fact that the market and plume-hunter stands 
preéminent and alone as the greatest factor 
in the destruction of our birds and game. 
He simply reaps nature’s products, slays 
whatever is of any commercial value to him 
in and out of season and does not consider 
the reproduction of the different species of 
any consequence and importance. 

“ Sportsmen. Numerous reports, from cer- 
tain districts of the state where game is still 
fairly numerous, denounce in forcible lan- 
guage the enormous slaughter of game 
and birds by would-be sportsmen, simply 
because the opportunities to kill presented 
themselves. A true sportsman does not 
pride himself on the amount of game killed, 
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but practices moderation and deplores wan- 
ton destruction and waste. He is a lover 
of nature’s creations, a close observer of an 
ever-changing landscape; the giants of the 
forest, the murmuring of a silvery stream, 
the camp meal at the mouth of some spark- 
ling spring are closely associated with and 
play an important role in his pleasures and 
recreations a-field. 

* Boys Who Shoot. The outcry against the 
havoc wrought by boys persecuting and kill- 
ing birds, especially in or near cities, is very 
general and bitter. Probably no other 
agency of destruction has contributed so 
largely to the absence of birds so necessary 
to the animation of suburban landscape. 
With the opening of spring, heralded by 
the arrival ps puns feathered friends who have 
come to greet us with their cheerful songs 
and twitter, an army of boys will be found 
with bean-shooters or rifles eager to kill 
whatever birds may be in sight. Relentlessly 
are they persecuted, until it appears as if all 
birds had vanished from the face of the 
earth. Thickets and meadows are searched 
for the homes of the nesting birds and eggs 
collected and destroyed. ‘ Not that they are 
willfully wicked or cruel, but because they 
are thoughtless, and have not been properly 
taught or trained.’ 

“ English Sbarrows. The English Spar- 
rows have increased remarkably. Accord- 
ing to reports, they are the arch enemies of 
those birds most useful to agriculture. They 
wage an incessant war against all birds that 
are inclined to make their homes with us. 
Various methods have been employed to 
check and diminish their numbers, but un- 
successfully. Recently, farmers in adjoining 
townships in Ohio inaugurated a side hunt, 
with the result that over three tons of Spar- 
rows were killed. It seems that this method 
may be adopted elsewhere, with beneficial 
results. 

“ Non-enforcement of the Game Laws. 
Great indignation is expressed at the non- 
enforcement of existing game laws. It is 
reported that they are violated openly and 
with impunity, and prosecutions have been 
made only in a few cases. This has been 
the indirect cause of greatly reducing the 
inhabitants of our forests and fields. 
Furthermore, existing game laws are very 
unsatisfactory to a majority of the sportsmen 
and persons having the welfare of our birds 
and game at heart, and they express their 
desire that the next Legislature will exercise 
due diligence in enacting more compre- 
hensive and effective, yet liberal bird, and 
game laws. It is a recognized fact through- 
out the country that the fundamental 
principle of all bird- and game-protection is 
effective bird and game laws and their 
enforcement. 
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* Destructive Agencies Besides those Enu- 
merated. We desire to call attention to the 
fact that other agencies, besides the destruc- 
tion by human hands, also wield a large 
influence in the decrease of birds. Defor- 
estation reduces their number largely. 
Species which inhabit thickets, with the 
clearing of the land are deprived of shelter 
for the rearing of their young and disappear 
as if by magic. With the draining of 
marshes and lowlands, other species of 
birds, that live in such places only, vanish 
forever. Cats destroy a great many birds 
which build their nests on or near the 
ground; so do foxes, weasels and other 
rodents. It will be seen that agencies over 
which we have no control in conjunction 
with those already enumerated are constantly 
and irresistibly at work, trying to break 
down the barriers which nature has thrown 
around bird-life for their protection and 
reproduction. Knowing this, it is so much 
more important that more stringent measures 
should be adopted forthwith to check those 
over which we do have control. 

“Conclusions. Bird life in general is 
being exterminated at an appalling rate. 

“Edible birds especially are persistently 
persecuted. 

“Song and insectivorous birds are killed 
for food on account of scarcity of game 
birds. 

* The extermination of all desirable birds 
is certain within a short period. 

“The very existence of the deer— the 
monarch of the woods only a few years ago, 
roaming in countiess numbers through our 
forest—is doomed. 

“Bird and game laws as they now exist 
and as now enforced, are entirely inade- 
quate to prevent the annihilation of our 
birds and game. 

“4 Few Suggestions. Prohibit the kill- 
ing, capture, possession or sale—dead or 
alive — of wild birds, except game birds and 
a few noxious species. 

“Prohibit the destruction of birds’ nests 
or collection of eggs. 

* Prohibit the sale of all dead game at all 
seasons of the year, for a certain period. 

“There is no agency so well calculated 
to protect wild bird life as to prohibit its 
sale. The market hunter is robbed of his 
vocation, and the incentive to slaughter at 
all times of the year for commercial pur- 
poses is abolished. Experience has taught 
that this object is broad-gauged and purely 
in the interests of the masses and in direct 
line with the unerring laws of nature— 
reproduction. 

“Restrict the number of game birds or 
game that may be taken or killed in one day 
or in a given time by a single individual. 

“Prohibit the shipment of game outside 
the state. 
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“Prohibit the hunting of deer with dogs. 

“ Repeal what is known as the county act. 

“No person should be denied the privi- 
lege of returning with the trophies of his 
chase, to enjoy same with his family at 
home. 

“Prohibit the using of a gun for hunting 
without a license. 

“It is gratifying to notice the strong 
sentiment sweeping across the state, de- 
manding more stringent laws and their 
enforcement. 

“The farmers are aware of the fact that 
the birds are ‘the winged wardens of his 
farm’ and his truest friends. 

“The horticulturist recognizes the valu- 
able services birds perform, and the tribute 
they levy on fruits at a certain time of the 
year is repaid a thousand fold by destruc- 
tion of noxious insects. 

“The true sportsmen are disheartened 
with the discouraging conditions confront- 
ing them when a-field. 

“The fishermen know that a day’s outing 
is fraught with uncertainties, as all our 
waters have been dynamited and seined of 
their finny inhabitants. 

“Therefore, let us atone for the mistakes 
of the past, practice moderation in our 
pleasures, and encourage and protect God’s 
noblest gift to mankind.” 


Fifth Annual Report of the Wisconsin 
Audubon Society 


The Wisconsin Audubon Society was 
organized at Milwaukee in April, 1897. 
After four years of successful work its 
headquarters were transferred to Madison. 
This, the Fifth Annual Report, is the 
first issued from its new home. 

Throughout its career the Society has had 
in view certain definite aims, the most im- 
portant of which are: 

1. The attempt to discourage the wear- 
ing of feathers of all birds, excepting those 
under domestication. 

2. The preservation of our wild birds and 
their eggs. 

3. The promotion of popular interest in 
bird-study. 

' In seeking to carry these into effect, the 
work has progressed along certain lines, as 
follows: 

1. Under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Peckham, of Milwaukee, the continu- 
ance and further enrollment of the school 
branches already organized. These in- 
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clude as members both teachers and pupils, 
and are strong factors in spreading an 
interest in the Society’s work. During the 
year just concluded, the membership thereof 
has increased from 13,441 to 17,858. 

2. Publishing in conjunction with the 
Illinois Audubon Society, as the organ of 
both, asmall monthly eight-page magazine, 
‘By the Wayside.’ This is intended to 
interest both adults and children; the sub- 
scription price is 25 cents a year. Besides 
the ‘Children’s Department’ —which is 
mainly filled with letters written by chil- 
dren about birds, for tne best of which a 
prize or honor badge is awarded each 
month — ‘ By the Wayside’ has during the 
past year contained notes on bird-migration, 
book reviews, and scientific information 
along other lines of natural science. A 
similar editorial policy will hereafter be 
maintained. 

3. The publication of Bulletin No. 1, 
‘Some Bird Problems for the Farmer,’ 
written by Dt. O. G. Libby, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

4. The acquisition of nearly two hundred 
lantern-slides, seventy of which are colored. 
These are rented for a small sum to any 
school branch or local society desiring to 
use them. They have thus far been used 
at the following places: Milwaukee, White- 
water, Hillside, Medford, Hartford, Lake 
Forest, Kenosha, and Prescott. 

5. Securing the passage by the state 
legislature of 1901, of a more efficient law 
(Chap. 196) for the protection of wild birds 
in Wisconsin. 

6. The formation of classes at Madison, 
under competent guidance, for field-work in 
bird-study. During the spring of rgor, 
nearly two hundred different persons were 
present at these meetings. During the same 
spring a series of four lectures along this 
line, illustrated by lantern-slides and 
museum specimens, was given at the State 
University. 

7. The circulation throughout the state, 
of the Gordon Library of ten bird books, 
the nucleus for which was presented to the 
Society in 1899, by Mrs. George Gordon of 
Milwaukee. During the past year there 


have been so many calls for these books that 
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the Society hopes to be able in the near 
future to purchase two similar collections. 
Through the courtesy of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the ‘Arbor 
and Bird Day Annual’ for 1902, issued by 
his department, will again carry from the 
Audubon Society a message of invitation to 
each pulic school in the state to codperate 
in this movement and to form a school 
branch. The success of these branches is 
almost entirely due to the intelligent assist- 
ance of the teachers, without which it would 
be impossible to carry on any organized work 
among the children of the commonwealth. 
It is hoped that the coming year will 
bring to us many new members, as well as 
increased financial support. Contributions 
of money to be spent for the general work 
of the Society, or in some special manner 
indicated by the giver, are also much 
needed. Jessie T. Tuwaires, Sec. 


Bird - Protection Abroad 


It is pleasing to note that the government 
authorities abroad are paying much atten- 
tion to the protection of birds. According 
to a recent cable dispatch the Minister of 
Agriculture of Belgium has instructed that 
berry-bearing trees in the government for- 
ests shall remain untrimmed until the end 
of winter in order to allow the birds plenty 
of food. Hitherto they have been trimmed 
in October. It is not genera!ly known how 
much birds contribute to the sanitary con- 
dition of the world; in fact, it has often 
been said that man could not live upon the 
earth were it not for the birds. Besides 
being a perennial delight to lovers of nature, 
the existence of bird-life is a necessity for 
the health of the people. During the past 
season, on some of our outings, we have 
noted more birds than for many previous 
years. American people better understand 
at the present time the need of the preserva- 
tion of birds; but there is much still to be 
learned. Every sportsman should assume 
his share of the work in protecting our 
birds.—Shooting and Fishing. 


Note.—A report from the Florida Audu- 
bon Society is of necessity postponed until 
our next issue. 


‘BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


Esvecially suit. How to Protect Them and How to 


able forusein 9 Attract Them to Our Homes..... 
the school-room or 
as supplementary By D. LANGE 
work. Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 


Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of nee 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.” —F. M. C., 
Bird-Lore. 
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5 Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners ..... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage 17 cts. 


‘“‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


** By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.”’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 
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By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc. 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage 19 cts. 
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“To an imaginative child a life-long inspiration.’’— CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


“Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poelical and practical in warp and woof.’'—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Dream Fox Story Book 


With 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD Small 4to. $1.50, net. Postage 13 ots. 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. Wricut's ‘‘ Tommy - Anne,” are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by Oliver 
Herford.'’— The Oxtlook. 


‘Not a nature story, but a book for small children, filled with 
good, healthy nonsense.’’—PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


Wabeno, the Magician 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy- Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 
a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in an artistic and 
charming manner.’’—N. £. Journal of Education. 


“‘4 quaint story of child life with nature, interwoven with 
numerous Indian legends.’’—NEW YORK TIMES. 
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Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD Cloth, $1.50 


**The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 
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By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Birdcraft,”’ “ Citizen Bird,” “‘ The Friendship of Nature,” etc., etc. 
With Illustrations from photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND 


12mo, cloth. $2.50 net. Postage 18 cts. 
A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. ‘There are over fifty full- 
page half-tone plates, and over one hundred drawings in the text. 
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A Dictionary of Birds “‘s5.0 
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RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 
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Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . the best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 
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See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
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